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om the Proceeding 


No class of objects from our southern 
mounds are more beautiful and interesting 
than the engraved shell gorgets. They were 
first seriously discussed and adequately il- 


lustrated by W. H. Holmes in his paper- 


“Art in Shell of the Ancient Americans.” 


*Sec. An. Rept. Bureau of Ethnol, pp. 178-305 
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GORGET FROM MENICO. 


of the Davenport Academy of Natura 


1 Science, \ VI 


These objects are thin, nearly circular, con 
cavo-convex plates of — shell, carefully 
smoothed on both surfaces and engraved 
upon the concave side. The shell which 
usually supplied the material was “Busycon 
perversum,” which is common along the At 
lantic and Gulf coasts from Massachusetts 





to Mexico. 
quality of its material are such as to make 
the securing of tlat plates of any size quite 
impossible; hence the concavo-convex form 
of the sides is a result inherent in the mater 
ial itself. The designs engraved upon the 
coneave suriace are surprisingly well done. 
While they are clearly ornamental, they are 


11 


svmbolical as well. The types 


: ' ’ 
no tess Clea;4riy 


are comparatively few and the treatment 1s 


otably conventional Hlolmes grouped 
these designs into a few classes—the cross, 
scalloped disk, birds’ head and coil, ser 


human face and human figure. 


pent, spider, 
hese gorgets, which measure from 2} to 5 
es in diameter, were worn as ornaments, 
bably suspended from the neck and 
ing down upon the breast. Two holes 
or suspension are usually found near the 


not infrequently, show 
wearing due to 


and, 


Sg a 
ipper edge, 


marks of the suspension 


cord. The specimens have come from stone 


graves and mounds in Tennessee, Missouri, 
[llinois, Georgia and other Southern states. 


Evervwhere in art and function they em 


body one well-defined conception and are 
plainly 
[he most interesting are certainly those 


upon which is represented the human fig 


related. 


ure. © such Mr. Holmes describes four. 
\fter his paper was printed, fragments of 
two others were found in one of the Etowah 
group of mounds in Georgia, by Mr. Rogan. 
hese were illustrated in Cyrus Thomas’ pa 
per, Burial Mounds of the Northern Sec 
tions of the United States.” Still later, 
Gates |’. Thurston, in his “Antiquities ot 
lennessee,” produced all these figures, and 
udded a description and illustration of a cur 
ous specimen belonging to A. E. Douglass, 
f New York City There are thus seven 

these southern gorgets, bearing repre 


ations of human figures, illustrations of 
accessible to the student 


easily 


No two of these are exactly alike. It is not 


**Fifth An. Rept. Bureau of Ethnol,pp. 103-104. 


The form of the shell and the 
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necessary here to redescribe them, but a few 
points regarding each need emphasis: 

(a). A curious piece, whereon the hu- 
man figure is so crudely and conventionally 
represented that great pains are necessary 
to detect it at all, in what at first sight looks 
like a meaningless combination of lines. 
The joints of the arms and legs are quite 
unanatomical, and the feet are developed in- 
to single, well-detined talons or claws which 
fold upward against the knee. [erforations 
trom one-fourth to one-sixteenth of an inch 
in diameter occur at several places, particu 
larly at rure and at the 


jomts ot the h june- 


tion of two or more lines. There are twenty- 
six of these. 


(b). Phi 


but the human figure 


> 


ichnhnessec. 

same general idea occurs here, 
is more easily recog- 
nized. Lhe arms are curiously jointed; the 
hands are well-defined. There are plume 
like appendages along the arms and legs. 
Che 


from the mouth, which is well supplied with 


feet are developed into single claws. 
teeth, there is a nondescript appendage, 
“which may be part of the costume, or, since 
it issues from the mouth, may possibly svm- 
bolize speech.” There are five perforations, 
including the suspension holes. Tennessee. 
(c). A sacrificial scene. An upright fig- 

With 
Before 
head 


His head is large, occupy 


ure in profile, decked with ornaments. 
arms extended, he is advancing. 

him he holds a severed human with 
face downward. 
ing one-third the height of the whole figure. 
The face is tatooed diagonally across the 
face from below the eve to below the ear. 
lhe pupil of the eye is indicated by a pit- 
like depression. A peculiar apron-like ob- 
ject hangs from a belt at the waist, and a fan- 
li the somewhat 


like extension of 
like a bird’s tail, descends between the legs. 


costume, 
\ peculiar object projects from the mouth. 
The severed head presents face tatoo marks 


and the curious mouth object. Missouri. 
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A remarkable piece 
figures, plumed, 


l'ragmentary. 
lwo human 


(d). 
of work. 
winged, and with feet like those of eagles, 
are represented in profile, facing, and en- 
The great wings 
notable. 


gaged in deadly combat. 
and the many feathered tails are 
lennessee. 

(e). kragmentary. Two figures, one 
erect, the other prostrate. both are tattooed. 
The victor has a zigzag line running from 
the root of the nose across the cheek to the 
neck; the other is marked with a zigzag line 
from the hair over the temples vertically 
down the face. Both wear large ear-rings, 
and “appear” to have the curious mouth ob- 
ject. Georgia. 

(f). Fragmentary. Winged figure kneel- 
ing. The nose is eagle-beaked. There 1s 
a peculiar tatoo (?) about the mouth. There 
is an object before the mouth somewhat like 
those already described, but “not” actually 
connected with it. It appears, however, to 
be attached to the head-dress. There is a 
belt and pendent at the waist. Georgia. 
The Douglass tablet from Missouri 
presents little of great significance for our 
comparison. Through Gen. Thruston’s po- 
liteness, it is here reproduced. Notice the 
belt and the suspended apron. 


cr) 
(2). 


Of this gorget General Thruston savs: * 

“The very peculiar skirt or appendage 
hanging to the waist-belt appears in both 
the copper-plate figures from the Etowah 
mound, which had not been published in 
ISS7 when this shell gorget was discovered. 
The curious complicated head and 
long hair-tie also suggest the Georgia fig- 
ures, as does the long implement or object 
under the right arm, which appears to be 
a duplicate of the object held in the right 
hand of the copper-plate figure. The fan- 
shaped scarf, hanging from the waist, ap- 
pears in several of these designs. The ear- 
ring, the breast ornament, the large beads 
upon the wrists and legs, the half-circles on 
the arms and lips, all suggest analogies.” 

With the pictures of these gorgets before 
him, anyone at all acquainted with Mexican 
art must notice curious analogies. Holmes 
recognized similarity. Of the scalloped 
disks he says: 


ress 


*Antiquities of Tennessee, p. 346. 


‘The student will hardly fail to notice the 
resemblance of these disks to the calendars 
of Mexico and other southern nations of an 
tiquity. There is, however, no absolute iden 
tity with southern examples. The involute 
resembles the Aztec 
symbol of day, but 1s peculiar in its division 
jour being the number al 


Holmes, Ll. c. p. 


design in the center 
into three parts, 
most universally used.” 
279. 

Ot the bird pattern and loop pattern he 
remarks: 

“A similar looped rectangle occu 
al times in the ancient Mexican manuscripts 
** * * It is not a little remarkable that 


rs sever 





cross occupies the enclosed area 1 St 
examples.” Holmes, 1. c. p. 285 

“ * * Gorgets of shell are a marked 
characteristic of the personal embellish 
ment of the northern peoples They may 
have been in use among the Aztecs, but do 
not appear among southern antiquities, and 


no evidence can be derived from history. 
This gorget belongs, in its general charac- 
ter as an ornament, to the north. * * * * 
In all these features, together with its tech- 
nical execution and its manner of inhuma- 
tion, it is identical with the well-known 
work of the mound-builders. analo- 
gies could hardly occur if it were an exotic. 
It is true, however, * * * * that the de- 
sign itself has a closer affinity to Mexican 
art than to that of the | oe 8 8 8 
As an ornament, this Missouri gorget is a 
member of the great family that is peculiar- 
ly northern, but the design engraved upon 
it afhliates with the art of Mexico, and so 


; ‘ 
close and striking are the resemblances 


Phe se 


that accident cannot account for them, and 
we are forced to the conclusion that it must 
be the offspring of the sam 1« 
toms and the same culture as the art of Mex 


beliefs and cus 


ico.” Holmes, lL. c. 305 
We have now to describe another en 


graved gorget of shell on which a human 
figure is represented. The specimen is part 
of the Rverson collection, now at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It was collected near 
Morelia, in the state of Michoacan, Mexico, 
by Abadiano, probably in the vear 1882. It 
is remarkably well preserved and 


as been 
somewhat cleaned, but of its aut Ci 
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\ 
| 

there is absolutely no questior \s the itself represents a warrior seated. His head 
ted States specimens, it 1s a thin, con is surmounted by a head-dress. The hai 
ay nvex plate [he mner, concave ts well drawn; the eye is represented by an 
e. is the one carved Che gorget is near ellipse sharpened at one end with a pit-like 
ly circular, measuring 106™™- in height and — depression for the pupil. A great ear orna- 

Lo h. In thickness meas ment is represented wi 1 central depres 
s > » 4 In the gue ol s Che nose s large i mnected with 
the e design is said to represent itis a curious mark, which may be tatooing 
seated and speaking.” The cut ora nose skewer \ zigzag tatoo line runs 
here given reproduces the object admirably. from below the nose across the cheek to the 
[he carved figure occupies a roughly cir ear. [The mouth ts open, the teeth of the up- 
nter of the gorget. A per jaw are indicated and a curious object 

= decease ached “8 we projects from the mouth. The body is cur 
, es Sa Lees Oy Sen -_ iously stiff and formal. The arms are ex- 

t > Sing small Cres es ee ae a I a —_ Bt a 

: me - Bie initia ended and the i and grasps so object. 
oe iieoaiieilt tails a al mee The right one (somewhat distorted in the 
tain sicnit , n this band much of the ut) projects beyond it to the very border 
< ce dec ens (represent lin of the design. Lhe legs are extended for- 


black in the illustration) has been cut en ward. The foot is claw-like. Plumes are at- 
tirely out lwenty-four such open spaces tached to the arms and legs. Part of a rect- 

his | 1. Outside of all is a nar tangular object,apparentlvy a belt, is seen and 
rower plain ban The engraved design from it in front an apron-like pendent ap- 
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parently projects, while, if | mistake not, a 
tail-like appendage hangs down below the 
figure, apparently after having passed be- 


tween the legs. What appears to be a shield 


with a downward hanging fringe of plumes 


is on the warrior’s back and over it is an 


ibject which resembles somewhat a war 


lub although it may be an “atlatl” or spear- 


thrower. At several places within the de- 


sign are pit-like cavities sometimes sur 


ounded by circles. There are ten aper 
ures cut through the shell within this area. 
Many points of similarity might be found 


s 


i those from the 


and 
stiff and formal trunk 


, 
vetween this design 


nited States. Lhe 
' | . sred with tl . f | ] 
nay be compared with those ol and (D). 
' 


The claw-like foot 
specimens. The curious object at the mouth 


recalls the lennessean 


is apparently in nature like that in (b), (c) 


Che curious perforations are pres 


ind (e), 
t 


latoo markings are the rule 
but those on the Mexican 


ent in several. 
n these designs, 
specimens and the Georgian piece (e) are 
almost identical. The belt and curious 
apron-like projections are comparable with 
those in (c) and (g). 
lhe finding of such an object 

of Mexico is of much interest. | 
tion, character of this Michoacat 


the heart 
orm, func 
specimen 
are plainly the same as those of the 
(;eorgia and Missouri. It 


said that the tvp 


preces 


Irom Penne ssee, 


can no longer be is essen 


tially northern nor that it belongs exclusive 


ly to the “Mound-builders” nited 


of the | 


States Ve must modify Mr. Holmes’ 
statement and may sav of the Missouri 
gorget (c)—"‘it is a member of a great fam- 
ily, ‘not’ peculiarly northern.” We ma 

emphasize this other statement “the cde 

sign upon it affiliates with the art of Mexico 
and so close and striking are the resem 
blances that accident cannot account for 
them, and we are forced to th ‘lusion 


that it must be the offspring of the same be 
1 ] 


hets and customs and the same et 


the art of Mexico.” In fact there ar 
between the 


greater 
Tenn SSC speci 


Missouri 


differences 
mens themselves, or between the 
specimens alone, than there are between the 
United States specimens, as a and 
this Mexican gorget. 

FREDERICK STARR, Pu. D 


class, 
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A FEW RECENT FINDS 
lo close my summer field work, | made 
a short visit to the old Indian jasper quarry, 


Hall, 


county, fa. 


situated on the summit of Rattlesnake 


in Durham township, Bucks 
During my forty years’ experience in geo 
logical and archaeological lines, | have sel 
dom failed visiting this, to me, interesting 


1 
+ 


prehistoric quarry without finding som 


thing new in the line of Indian stone 
Che quarry covers an area of an acre and 
( e-] | ch ng the s | 
east end the exca 
worked by primitive man along the o 
Ola sper e, thrust t 9 g 
litic forma ot e 1 : 


4 7 
stons ot ture curring ( close ot 
' 
the Mes Nc perio " rl 
, 
doubted r the rcalit it t ‘ 
t ; ] 
yan app OxNimate dep | ma 1.000 
or more tect, the o Op | Sper nning 
t ] t 
Cas ma cs e the gneiss g ¢ 
trends northeast and southwest 
- | 7 
nel driven into the hill by t ) [ron 
Company tor the purpose ot running thre 
iron ore mined in the mx 
nt m1 9 
, 
to thre ‘ mp at the ) T ‘ 
isp ‘ Ve vas s 
} 1 ] » . 
ar depth from the sur e ot 200 feet. 
‘ la Va rl YT ag a reé 
3 . 
or pre stor n ) S ‘ies of 
isl ? ~ ~ »] 
to ani ¢ Vinen — ¢ ( 
he the on nNoOnS , 
1 . TT, ] It) 
1ec1g ( (] i 
—_ — 
I fg irc Ss . \ 
to he moved b tire S ‘ et 
These ( S t y fires 
] } 7 ] ) tririnc ¢} levers xa} n 
built about them, fracturing the lumps wh 
heated by throwing water on them. whic 
, ‘ 
brought the jasper to a condition ap 
plicabl for their use he surtace of the 
ground about the wrr\ over al rea ot 
= ‘ 
about fifteen acres, is strewn with refuse 





rr. 4 hale« dony, so-called rejects, 


numerous large 


is noticeable by 


res. Midway 


Haitl, as also al 





THE 
broken 


tiers of stone of every description and 


very few finished implements have 
liscovered in the locality, as, ap 
thre Jasper Was here merely tested 
transported by the Indians back 
village sites along 
vare river, Where the manufacture 


hents of stone 


} 


was largely carried 
the large amount of 
per found at those places. 
north from the 


held 


overed an 


halt a mal quarry 


Indian corn and training 


area of about 


| ce held « 


between the held and 


t 
circular mounds, 


re twenty-four 


es high and six feet in diam 


~! 


some of which have been destroyed by 


some by relic hunters and a few 
few stone cists. 

recent visit we discovered a 
ipped banner stone composed of 


This was an unexpected find in 


It mav have been used by the 
ins, but not manufactured by 
t distinctly belongs to the glacial 


It is rudely chipped 


rforations or notches No im 
t rtha is] r.quartz, hematite 
1 ( 1 have been found 
tiie 1 er sto Ss i 1) } 
ry gravels OF past-gla ial boul 
. ( vest trom the q iTT 
SscOVE i small cache 
} . 
s1 eral, being more 
. ) le bt placed he re 
T t wasl ‘> t 
s west from the Durham 
~ vt 1 tows hit - 
Vie nN ship, are 
; , ] ’ 
s of an extensive Indian village 
ther ed at med peal 
rs gh notice by the able 
( ( \ tt, wh elieves they 
in antochthonous race, who lived 
ige This proposition is contri 
jually able archaeologist, Holmes, and 
hat they are but the rejects thrown 
aunufacture of stone implements by the 


race of Indians. a re 
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or camping site. Here Mr. Wm. A. Cawley, 
of Springtown, Pa., recently discovered sev- 
eral interesting Indian art implements. 
lirst 
mental relic carved in bone by prehistoric 


An interesting and valuable orna 


man, its length being about five inches, and 
lhe 


marrow has been bored out with a blunt in- 


in diameter one and a quarter inches. 


strument, and the carving shows signs of the 


use of a blunt instrument by its many slips 
of line. At 


notches cut lengthwise to pass a string or 


out each end of the bone are 
dried gut through to hold the ornament in 
position while suspended from the neck of 
the wearer. The ornament was found stick- 
ing out of a bank of dirt in a gully or wash 
out along the Durham creek near the above 
alluded to Indian village site. 

Second—A plummet-shaped stone, about 
two and a half inches in length and two and 
a quarter inches in diameter, tapering to an 
egg shape form, the stone relic, by its 
careful finish, it having ear notches on each 
side, one of which, however, had been de- 
stroved before its discovery by Mr. Cawley, 
for ceremonial 
must be 


plainly shows that it was used 


purposes by primitive man, and 


classified and placed in thé same category 
of Indian ceremonial objects as the so-called 
anvil and bust stone.“ Numerous imple 
ments of stone have been picked up here by 
Mr. Cawley, a description of which will be 
furnished later on if desired by the editorial 
staff of the Antiquarian. 

Mutely these relics tell us of 
generations of humanity, and give us 
clusive proof of the fact that man existed 
for long linking 


vanished 
con 
m this continent 
generation to generation through the misty 
ages of the past, and may continue during 
myriads of ages vet to come 
Riegelsville, Pa., January 12, 1897. 
LAUBACH 


aves 
~ ’ 
1 


CHARLES 
1 anvil or bust shaped objects 
seem to be peculiar to Bucks Co. To what uses they 
were put is at present unknown. Some archaeolo- 
gists appear to think they were idols They are of 
rude form, roughly chipped, and from a foot to a 
foot and a half high. Several are on exhibition in 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia They are very curious objects 


A. F.B. 


» The ahove mentions 
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STONE IMAGES FROM MOUNDS AND 
ANCIENT GRAVES. 

In October, 1895, photographs of a small 
stone image found in a box-shape stone 
grave at Castilian Springs, Sumner county, 
lennessee, were received by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology from Mr. S. S. Bush, 
Subsequently the image 
Mr. Bush 


for the purpose of examination, and at the 


of Louisville, Ky. 


was forwarded to the Bureau 


same time a cast of it was made. This 


image, which represents a male, and is only 
three and a half inches high and of rather 
slender proportions, is illustrated in figures 
1, 2 and 3. 


figure 2 gives a view of the bac! 


Figure 1 shows the front view; 
. exhibiting 


the fillet extending from the back of the 


head down to about the middle of the back, 


in the form of a broad strip, possibly 1n- 
tended to indicate the hair, and figure 3 is 
a side view showing the frontal compression 


or sloping head. Attention is called to the 





Fic. 1—Front view ot the Bush image, from Castalian 


Springs Tennessee. Six-seventh size 


*From the American Anthropologist, Dec., “% 





head-covering shown in 


hair o1 the tront 


view (figure 1), and also to the general posi- 


tion and the expression of the face. 


A comparison of this image with others 


found in the same locality and in other lo 


calities in middle Jennessee, northern 


Georgia and elsewhere reveal such a pet 

sistence in certain characteristic features as 
to suggest that there was in use among the 
ancient people of the Gulf States and the 
stone-grave belt a somewhat conventional- 
ized form indicative of local origin. Some 
facts bearing on this question are presented 
here with the hope that the subject may be 
further elaborated by other workers in the 
archeological field. 

Haywood, in his * Natural and Aboriginal 
History of Tennessee” (pp. 123, 124), men- 
tions a stone image found on top of a mound 
Lick Springs), 
which he describes as follows: 


at Bledsoe’s (or Castilian 
On one cheek was a mark resembling a 


wrinkle passing perpendicularly up and 
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down the cheek. On the other cheek were 


two similar marks. The breast was that of 


a female and prominent. [he tace was 


turned obliquely up towards the heavens. 


the palms of the hands were turned up 


wards before the face, and at some distance 
from it, in the same direction that the 
face was lhe knees were drawn near to 
gether, and the feet, with the toes towards 


the ground, were separated wide enough to 


acdnit ¥ the body being seated between 

then lhe attitude seemed to be that of 

adoration. The head and upper part of the 

forehead were represented as covered with 

1 cay r mitre, or bonnet: from the lower 

{ ich came horizontally a brim, from 

remitices’ oF W clr thre ap exte nded 

s conical] Che color of the image 

‘ it ston of cotter lf the 

the mage re placed the east, 

. tenance yblidquelv elevated—and 

t] litte ands in the same direction 
\ e towards the meridian sun 

\ stone head with the “mark passing per- 

Det niarl up a 1 down the ‘heek” has 

! found near Clarksvill len and 
' - 
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the sloping face, or face turned obliquely 


upward, is a marked characteristic, as we 
shall see, of half a dozen or more images 
found chietly in Tennessee. Special atten 
tion is therefore called to this featur 
[here was in the possession of Colonel 


Lewis Tumlin in 1859 a stone idol which 
ad been plowed up near the large mound 


ot the towah group, Bartow county, Ga., 
on the plantation of that gentleman. This, 
according to Colonel C. C. Jones, “consisted 
of a male figure in a sitting posture lhe 
knees were drawn up almost upon a level 
vith the chin, the hands resting upon and 
clasping either knee. The chin and fore 
head were retreating. The hair was gath 
ered in a knot behind. The face was up 
turned and the eves were angular.” Un 


fortunately this specimen was lost during 


the war. Another, however, was plowed up 
n the same place, of which a side view ts 
presented in figure 4, taken from the cast 


in the Smithsonian collection, while a front 
view is given by Colonel Jones in nis plate 
xxvi. Colonel Jones, who exhibited the 
original to Drs. Rau and Berendt, at which 
6 


! Thurston 


~ 


Antiquities of Tenn Fig. 











THE 
me it is presumed the cast was made, de- 
scribes the original as follows: “It is a 
emale figure in a sitting posture. [he legs, 
owever, are entirely rudimentary and un 
ormed. Its height is fifteen and three 
juarter inches, and its weight thirty-three 
and a half pounds. Cut out of a soft talcose 
rock, originally of a grayish hue, it has been 


so much discolored that it now presents a 


erruginous appearance.” [he loms are 
rm presented as covered by a kind of kilt, 
ornamented both ®n the left side and be 


und by rectangular, circular, and irregular 


ines. Unfortunately these lines are not 


clear on the cast; hence are not shown in 


1 


figure, which also fails to show the full 


slope of the forehead, which 1s strongly 


ompressed. ‘The original is in the collec 
| £ 


of the Tennessee Historical Society 
1\ 


\\'e see in this image the fillet or “handle,” 


as Jones called it, but comparatively shorter 


narrower than that of the Bush image 


(his also differs from the other in two im 


' 


portant particulars. Here the head is en 


tirely bare, while in the cther it has a cover 
ing either of hair or some slight cap, either 


] 


of cloth or skin, though seemingly it is the 


ur. In this figure, which represents a fe 
the loins, 


the other (a male) is entirely nude 


male, there is a short dress about 
while 


sloping fore 


(he strongly retreating or 
head, indicative of frontal compression, is a 
very distinct characteristic of the Etowal 
specimen, though not clearly shown in our 
figure 

In plate IV of his “Antiquities of Tennes 
see,” General Thruston presents figures of 
three stone images in the collection of the 
lennessee Historical Society, which he in 
forms us are “by the photo-mechanical pro 
cess, and are therefore more accurately pre- 
sented in the picture than by any description 
these fig 


we could give of them.” ‘lwo of 


1 Antiquities of the Southern Indians, p. 433. 
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ures represent females and are very dis 


tinctly of the type of the Etowah specimen. 


the lower portions appear to be incomplet 
the heads are bare and show the same slop- 


ing face, the closed eves, and the same cir 


cular outline; the nose of the one at the right 


of the plate is also of the same form. 


Whether the “fillet” is present in these does 


not appear from the figures or from the 


author's statement in regard tothem. They 


are sitting figures, the position being ap 
parently the same as that of the kLtowah 
specimen, and the left tigure appears to be 





similarly clothed. he latter is from Trous 


dale county, Tenn., and that on the right 


trom Smith county, in the 


\nother stone image, belonging to the 
same type, is shown in plate XI (reproduced 
240 of the \nnual Re 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology), represent- 


ing front and side views. 


from figure lwelft 
This, which rep 


resents a male, was found by the side of a 


skeleton, which lay in a large boat-shape 
Island, 


the ob- 


mound on Long 


We see 


clav vessel in a 


Roan county, Tenn. here 
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lique face and substantially the same posi 


tion as that of the Bush image. The hair in 


this case appears to be gathered at the back 


of the head, somewhat in the form of a 


chignon. The height of this specimen is 


fourteen inches. The image in Colonel 


fumlin’s possession in 1859, above men 
tioned, appears to have had the hair ar- 
ranged in the same torm as this specimen; 
the posture, however, if correctly described 
by Colonel Joncs, was somewhat different, 
and bore a resemblance to the specimen 


found by Mr. T. M. 
ounty, Ills 


Perrine in Union 


! 


This, of which a side view is 


shown in figure 5, was obtained from a 
mound. The right hand of the figurine rests 
on the right knee, which is drawn up nearly 
to the chin, a feature not shown in the illus- 
In this it is evident that head-cov- 
Instead of the fillet or 


tration. 
ering is the hair. 
strip on the back, a long triangular space 
running from the top of the head to the 
middle of the back is murked off by an in- 
cised line. The ob’ique forehead or indica- 
tion of frontal compression is a prominent 
feature here as in the others we have men- 
tioned. The figure is taken from the cast 
now in the National Museum. 


Cyrus THOMAS 





Image from Mound Number 5 


Long 


ine county, Tennessee 


Island, Ro 








THE 
THE “INDIAN PLANE.’ 


Some time ago Mr. R. B. Averill, of Port- 
and, Oregon, sent me, for identification, a 
‘lat, waterworn pebble artificially notched 

n one side, which he styled an “Indian 
Plane.” Having been found near the wat- 
rs edge on the Columbia river, and bear- 
ing so striking a resemblance to the extem- 
porized net-sinkers so numerous about the 
fishing places on water courses in New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and elsewhere, | at once 
pronounced it an unfinished net-sinker; or, 
a finished sinker for a peculiarly fashioned 


fish net. 








Chis off-hand explanation was not satis- 
factory to Mr. Averill, who has 
twenty years on the Pacific slope engaged 
a great part of that time in collecting, and 
dealing in, Indian relics, and he thereupon 
sent me a series of twenty similar stones, 
two to six 


passed 


varying in dimensions from 
inches in length by one and a half to four 
inches in width, and a third of an inch or 
more in thickness, with the request to give 
them a careful examination. Fig. 1 is a fair 
average representation of the entire lot. 
They are all common flat pebbles, of hard 
voleanic rocks, rounded and smoothed, like 
all beach pebbles, by attrition and action of 
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water currents; and from one edge ot each 
a semi-circular notch had been struck, or 
worked, out; and this abraded indentation, 
on close inspection, in almost everyone ot 
them, showed unmistakably the effect of 
wear irom continued use. 

With the specimens was the following 
communication from Mr. Averill, in sup- 
port of his opinion that these homely ob- 
jectS were designed and used as tools and 
not as mere weiglits for nets: 

‘They are known here as ‘Indian |’lanes’ 

-though the term ‘scraper, ‘rasp, OF an) 
other indicating their supposed use would 
well. 1, 
them to be sinkers, but tor the last two years 


answer as too, at first, believed 


1 have been compelled to discard that, the- 


ory tor the following reasons: In the twen- 


ty years that | have spent on this coast, 


looking up relics and natural history speci- 


mens, | have had considerable intercourse 


with the Indians now here; but have met 


none of them possessing any positive knowl- 
edge of primitive stone implements. They 
used them, but did not make them, saying 
that they were here when they came, but 
do not know who made them. The largest 
of these notched tools | have seen measure 


about four by six inches. but the most of 
| have seen a few of them 


Now, for 


them are smaller. 
made of flint, but they are rare. 
appliances in fishing on the large rivers, 
such as the Columbia, or Willamette, these 
notched pebbles are not sufficiently heavy 
to serve as sinkers for nets, without combin 
ing several of them; in fact, a good many 
of them, and their shape is decidedly against 
that way of using them. For use as a single 
line sinker they would prove too heavy, 
and are obviously not adapted for this pur- 
pose. On the banks of our rivers large 


sinkers are somewhat common, made of 
pebbles notched on both sides, sometimes 
all around; and also small line sinkers of 
stone, which, bevond doubt, were made and 


used for net and line sinkers. But these 
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single-notch pebbles occur more frequently 
about the old camp and village sites remote 
from water courses than on river banks or 


about other well-known fishing’ stations. 


This fact cannot imply that the camps in- 


land were the factories where the pebbles 
received their notches, then to be carried 
back to the rivers, there to be used as sink- 
ers; for transportation both ways would in- 
volve more labor than all the notch-making 
on the beach could, where the raw material 
was readily at hand. Some of them, prob- 
ably but little used, present in the notch a 


utting edge, and from that they 


de to notches worn nearly smooth from 


long, hard usage. Some, again, that had 


been so worn are found to have been re 


chipped so as to resharpen the dull edge. 
\nd in some it is clearly seen that an at 
tempt has been made to give the notch a 
for use in some special 


that 


specialized shape 
Now, it 


none of these peculiarities are seen in the 


manner. must be admitted 


pebble sinkers merely nicked on each side 
to hold the string that attaches them to the 
net or line. 

‘These one-noteh stones are ve ry common 
here; for discarded, worn-out tools must be 
abundant where the material of which they 
ule is so convenient and plenty and 


' ey syatt ferr 
sat i eh lidalel Cuan 4 


sO easy. [his tact, too, 
militates against the sinker hypothesis, for 
he labor and trouble of making fast to net 
or line of these awkward, one-sided pebbles 
would far exceed that of striking out an- 


(And 


again, their profusion causes us to wonder 


other notch on the Opposite edge. 


how so nets and lines could have 


many 
been employed, and how such sinkers could 
be used about village sites far from fishing 
places. The unequivocal stone net sinkers 
here, 


tively scarce; and there is but little data up- 


that | have mentioned, are compara- 


to found the belief that either the 


on whicl 








ancient or recent Indians of this region ever 
practiced, to any great extent, methods of 
fishing that required sinkers; their common 
way of getting fish was with the spear, or 
arrow, or by fixed weirs and traps. 

“So,T think, that though the word ** plane” 
may not be appropriate for these rude im- 
plements, the evidence is stronger for class- 
ing them as implements than as 
The 
by Mr. Averill certainly render his conclu- 
takes 
exceptions to the imaginary number of nets 


mere 
welghts.”” facts and reasons adduced 


sions quite plausible, but, while he 


and lines in use requiring such a profusion 
of sinkers, can he explain what it was the 
Indians manuiactured so extensively as to 
necessitate the employment of so many 
Che 


stones were assuredly the 


“planes”? notches in these beach 


part of them 
brought into use; but what primitive in 
dustry was it that called for the aid of so 
great a number of curved scrapers? They 
seem well adapted for rounding and smooth- 
ing the wooden shafts for harpoons, spears 
and arrows; and perhaps they were designed 
for that purpose. lashioned for that, or any 
other purpose, however, we feel sure that 
thev—like the 


merely emergency aids, made for temporary 


two-notehed sinkers were 


use, and then thrown away, and formed no 
part of the hunter's or artisan’s regular 
equipment. In this region the arrow knife, 
Fig. 2, made of chipped flint, was essential 
to the nomad’s outfit for war or the chase. 
Che blade edges 
served as a knife; the lateral notches held the 


pointed with cutting 
string that fastened the implement to the 
belt or quiver, and the concave indentation 
The 


manufacture of such a tool required skill 


at the broad end was the shaft scraper. 


and patient labor, as well as valuable mater- 
ial, and, in consequence, we may suppose, 
was retained in use until accidentally de- 


stro\y ed or lost. 




















found about old 


there is 


(eccasionalls 
Indian camping places or village sites in 
flat, 
quartzite pebble, from three to six inches 


this region, an ovoid, or waterworn 


in diameter, with a notch struck out of its 
thinnest edge, hnaving been so manipulated 
by striking off a flake first from one side and 
then from the other as to leave in their place 
a circular cutting edge, as in the Oregon 
Lut so rarely are tl 


specimens. ese objects 


found here it is to be inferred they were 
not in common use, but made to meet sud 
den exigencies and then cast aside. 

The waterworn beach stones, with a single 
artificial indentation, if found in other lo 
failed to attract the attention 


They are not conspicuous in 


calities, have 
of collectors. 
anv of the large museum collections of our 
country; and, so far as | know, no descrip- 
tion of them has before been published. 
To Mr. Averill, therefore, is due the credit 
of having brought into notice a heretofore 
unobserved implement of the American 
Stone Age. JF. SNYDER. 
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THE FOOD OF CERTAIN AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 
LUCIEN CARR. 
(Continued 
In preparing and serving these different 
articles the Indian had need of certain uten- 
silswhichmay be roughly classed as kitchen 
and table ware. (tf these, the pot or kettle, 
to boil his hominy or stew his meat, was 
first in point of general utility by virtue of 
the fact that most of his cooking was done 
in this 


way. As a rule, these pots were 


made of clay’ (though soapstone was oc- 


casionally used™), mixed with powdered 
shells or some other material, and were so 


thoroughly baked that they could withstand 


the action of fire. ‘Iney were of different 
sizes, ranging from two to ten or even 
twenty gallons, and were generally dis- 


When 


were most of the time in every 


tributed from Canada to | lorida.™ 
in use, as they 
Indian cabin,* they were either hung up 
“set upon an heape of 


“VW or »d 


great care 


over the fire, or 
earthe to stay them from falling.” 
was then put under and kyndled,” 


that the “fve 


being taken burne equallye 


Rounde abowt. They or their women fill 
the vessel with water, and then putt they in 
friuite, flesh and fish ana lett all bovle to- 
gether lika a galliemaufrve, which the Span- 
iards call olla podrida. Then they putte vt 
out into disches, and sett before the com- 
panye, and then they make good cheere to- 
gether.” We told tl were 


moderate in their eating, whereby thev 


were hat thev 


79New England’s Prospect, p. 75. Sagard, p. 
98: Paris, 1865. Marquette, p. 48. In Dumont, 
Memoires Historiques sur la Louisiane, I., p. 154, 
and II., pp. 271, 272, Paris, 1753, is a good account 
of the Indians’ manner of making Pottery. See 
also Bradbury, “Travels,” p. 158. Carver, Trav- 
els, p. 233. 

80“Tbid.,” p. 69. Jones, Antiquities of the 
Southern Indians, p. 460: New York, 1873 

81Champlain, I., p. 113: Paris, 1830. Adair, p. 
424: London, 1775. Timberlake, “Memoirs,” pp. 
62 and 77: London, 1765. Loskiel, p. 54: London, 
1794. De Bry, plates, VIII., XI., XX., ete.: Frank- 
fort, 1591. 
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avoid sickness, and the old chronicler, in a 
ft of righteous indignation at what may 
have been the excesses of his English neigh- 

would fol 


bors, adds 7 would to cs0d we 
lor we should be free 


low their example 


from many kinds of disease whicn we fall 


into by sumptious and unseasonable ban 


quets, continually devising new sauces, and 
provocations of gluttony to satisfy our un 


satiable appetite.’ 

\nother kind of kettle, made of wood,™ 
Was in use among the “wandering tribes,” 
as it was not so easily broken, and in Texas 
they managed to cook their broth in a cala- 
bash. This was such a novel process that 
Cabeca de Vaca, by way of showing “how 
curious and diversified are the contrivances 


ot the human family tells us that 


having discovered the use of pipkins to boil 


ey would eat, they till the half of a 


“not 


what tl 
large calabash with water, and throw on the 


fire many stones of such as are most con 


venient and readily take the heat When 
hot, they are taken up with tongs of sticks 
and dropped into the calabash, until the 
water in it bots from the fervor of the 
st s. Then whatever is to be cooked ts 
put i nd until it is done they continue 
t Gg cooled stones and throwing in 
hot ones.” thus ve are told, “thev boil 
their l 

move the husks and fit the corn, etc., 
fort ettle, they boiled it ‘n lye or pound 
ed it mortars made of wood or stone, 
whi were either portable or stationary. 
Although these mortars were in universal 


tion qu’ils font le matin A leur 
bras A leur écuelle 
d’ecorce garnie de chair, et puis de manger. Au 
commencement je voulus introduire la 
coustume de prier Dieu devant que de manger 

mais l'Apostat me dit: Si vous voulez prie! 
ie fois qu'on mangera dans la Cabane 
vous A dire vostre “Benedicite” plus de 
nuit:” Jesuit Relation, 1634 


tLa premiére ac 


lestendre le 


reveil. c'est ¢ 


autant 

preparez 
vingt fois avart le 
p 32: Queber S58 


SHariot's “Narrative,” plate XV. and text: 
London, 1893 
“Charlevoix, VI.. p. 47: Paris, 1744. Lafitau, 


1724 


IIl., p. 79: Paris 
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us¢ among our Indians, they were not in- 
dispensable, for upon occasion, as when 
traveling or hunting, the Indian simply 
picked up two flat stones® and with them 
crushed his corn or any other kind of food 
that he happened to have, and tinat had to be 


submitted to this process. In making their 


wooden mortars, the Indians “cautiously 


burned a large log to a proper level and 
length, placed fire a-top, and with mortar 


around it, in order to give the utensil a 


proper form, and when the fire was ex- 


tinguished, or occasion required, they 


chopped the inside with their stone instru- 
ments, patiently continuing the slow pro- 


} 


cess, till they finished the machine to the 


intended purpose. “* Stone mortars are 
said to have been in use among the Osage 
Indians and seem to have been public prop- 


using them in rotation.® 


ertv, each family 
hey were simply stones selected at ran- 
dom, but of suitable size, in which the cavity 
was made or worn by use lo this same 


added 


worn in the face 


category must be those stationary 


mortars that were of some 


outcropping ledge of rock, such as were 


more or less common at or near the village 


sites of the Indians that lived south of the 


Ohio.’ The pestles used in these deeper 


mortars were of stone or wood, some of 


them rudely ornamented wit! arvings. 


West of the Alleghanys, a short pestle or 


pounder with a flat rounded base, known 


1) 


locally and to colle ller, is fre- 


tors as a mt 


STranslation of Buckingham 
New York, 1871 
Quebec, 1858 
‘“Sagard 
1865 


Smith, p. 161: 
Compare Relation, 1633, p. 4: 
“Voyage des Hurons.” p. 45 
See Charlevoix, VI.. p 

87Adair, p. 416 
II., p. 177: Paris 
Paris,1724. 

8SHunter, Memoirs, pp. 201, 261, 290: 
1824. League of the Iroquois, p. 358. 

Jones, “Antiquities of the Southern Indians,” 
pp. 309-314: New York, 1873 


Paris, 
15 for use of lye. 
1775. Cf. Du Pratz, 
Lafitau, III., p. 79: 


London 
1724 


London, 
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quently foune Having pounded his corn 


to the requisite degree of fineness, it was 


sifted through sieves or sifters of cane 


splinters,“ or through baskets made for the 
purpose, of rushes or splits, and was then 
ready to be boiled into hominy or baked into 
read. 

Coming now to their table furniture, we 
find that they had a variety of spoons, cups, 
plates and dishes of different materials, 
though they were somewhat unequally dis- 
tributed among the different tribes. Thus, 


for example, among the Hurons of early 


times there was such a scarcity of plates and 


cups, or for some other equally good reason, 
that upon the occasion of a festival, each 
guest was expected to bring with him his 


bowl of bark with a spovn inside, both of 


which are said to have been very hand- 


some.” The Indians of New [England were 
better off; and except that articles of earth- 
enware were relatively rare, owing to “the 
scarcity of clay,"™ they had an abundance 
of baskets, bottles, dishes, spoons, etc., of 
wood or bark; and what is more to the point 
they had made great progress in ornament- 


ing them. This is especially noticeable in 


their “delicate sweet dishes” of birch bark, 


“from the size of a dram cup to one holding 


a pottle, furnished on the outside with 


flourisht works, and on the brim with glist 


ening quills taken from the porcupine and 


} 1 ; 


dved some black and others red, the white 


too, the 


being natural.” So, baskets in 


which they put their provisions, made of 


rushes, bents, maize-husks, bark of trees, or 


Cf. Cartier 
1889. for 


York, 1873 
Edinburg 


%‘Tbid.,” p 314: New 
in Hakluyt Il..p 120 


“beetles of wood.’ 


9Du Pratz, “Louisiane,” II., p. 179: Paris, 
1724. Dumont, ‘““Memoires sur la Louisiane,” I., 
p. 154: Paris, 1753. Lafitau, III., p. 79 Adair, 
p. 407: London, 1775. 

*®2Gookin, “Indians of New England,” in Ist 
Series, Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. I., p. 150. 

8Sagard, p. 100: Paris, 1865. Champlain, I., 


262: Paris, 1830 1866 


Relation, 1634, pp. 38, 39 


Lescarbot, p. 758: Paris 
Quebec, 1858 


a kind of wild hemp, etc., are said to have 
been “very neat and artificial, with the por 
traitures of birds, beasts, fishes and flowers 


upon them in colors.” They were of dif 


ferent sizes and would hold from a pint up 


to four bushels or more. Their dishes, 


spoons and ladles “were very neat and of a 


sort of wood not subject to split,” and the 


mats upon which they slept and sat were of 


several sorts and “were dved some black, 
QQ 


blue, red and yellow.’”™ 


Creditable as is this display, it was sur 


passed both in variety and number by the 


different articles that made up the table fur 


southern tribes. Especially is 


niture of the 


this the case with the earthenware, which, 


even as early as in the time of De Soto, is 
from that of 
96 


said to have differed but littl 
Estremoz and Montemor, towns in Spain. 
Du Pratz 


vears later, tells us that this pottery was 


who wrote some two hundred 


made by the women, who not only form the 


vessel, but dig up and mix the clay. In 
this thev were quite expert, for they are said 
to make “pots of an extraordinary size, 
pitchers with a small opening, bowls, quart 


bottles with long necks, pots or pitchers for 


their bear oil which will hold forty pints, and 
lastly plates and dishes in the French fash- 
ion an i] some made 1 mitation of 
his Wnporte | ware. whicl was “of a veTrv 
prett ed \dair,. whose account of 
these 1Des sicle fre his notio. as to 
their identitv with the lost tribes of Israel, 
is one of the best that we have. confirms this 


14 + ‘ } 


statement, and adds certain particulars as 
“Gookin, p. 151 in Ist Series, Mass. Hist. Coll., 
Vol. I. “Per contra,”’ Winslow. in Purchas, Pil- 


rhey have Earthen 
pots of all sizes.”” and Brereton tells us they had 
“drinking cups” of copper . 

‘For this account, the reader is referred to 
Gookin, p. 151, and to Josselyn, “Two Voyages,” 
in 3d Series, Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. III., p. 307 

*Knight of Elvas, in Hist. Coll. Louisiana. part 
IT., p. 201 

97 Histoire de la Louisiane.”’ IT 
1758 


grims IV., p. 1861, says 


p. 178: Paris, 
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to other articles that are of interest. Lhe 


make, so he tells us, “earthen pots to con 
tain from two to ten gallons, large pitchers 


hes, 


to carry water, bowls, dis platters, 
basons and a prodigious number of other 
vessels of such antiquated forms as would 
be tedious to describe and impossible to 
nani Their method of glazing them 1s, 
they place them over a large fire of smoky 
pitch-pine, which makes them smooth, 
black and firm.” In addition to this liberal 
table ware, they had cups and 
shells their 


dishes, and spoons and ladles of 


supply of 


spoons of and courds; and 


wooden 


wood and buffalo horn, “show something 


of a newer inention and date, being of a 


nicer workmanship, for the sculpture of the 


last is plain, and represents things that are 


within reach of their own ideas.’ Their 


sifters and strainers were of canes and of 


different sizes,’ and “their carpets of a wild 


hemp were painted on each side with such 
figures, of various colors, as their fruitful 


imaginations desired; particularly the 1m 


ay .s of those birds and beasts the, are ac 
quainted with; and likewise of themselves 
acting in their social and martial stations.” 
hese rpets, so it is said, “show that due 
proportion and so much | variety in the 
desig ould really strike curious 
evi pleasure at Imiration 

() r methods of preparing their tood 
our sare full and explicit. and when 
we reth at the mily wav of co 1g 
vas i ypen fire, ar that their only 
utensil was the kettle, we can understand 
the old chronicler’s surprise at the variety of 
dishes ev were able to concoct out of 
“their wild flesh, corn, beans, peas, potatoes, 


WNorth 

don, 1775 
#**Tbid.,”’ p. 421: London, 1775. 

1WSee note 4, p. 23, and Adair, p. 416 
London, 1775. 


WiAdair, p. 422 
Adair, p. 109: London, 1775 


American Indians, pp. 421, 424: Lon- 


1., pp. 33, 34 
1794 


w3"*Memoires sur La Louisiane,” 
Loskiel, p. 67 


Paris, 1753. Cf London, 
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pompions, dried fruits, herbs and roc ts, ""102 


()n this point, too, Dumont must have been 
an authority, for speaking of corn, he tells 
us that “there were forty-two different ways 
of preparing it each one of which had its 
proper name.” He does not, it is true, 
describe them, but other writers are not so 
reticent, and upon comparing their accounts 
and receipts it is possible to get a good idea 
of some of their favorite dishes. Beginning 
with corn—the foundation of all their cook- 
ing—we find that when in the roasting ear 
stage its use was prefaced by a solemn feast 
which seems to have been in the nature ofa 
thank-offering of first fruits. Among the 
Southern tribes this festival was known as 
the Boosketau,!” and it was attended with 
certain rites and privileges, among which 
was a general amnesty for all crimes except 
murder. There was no prescribed time for 


its beginning or duration, but it usually 


lasted several days, and there is reason to 
believe that formerly it was not until it was 
over that each family was privileged to 
make what use it pleased of its own field of 
corn." When, however the feast was over, 
and the old hearths had been swept out and 
the new fire kindled, the restriction was re- 
moved, and the Indian woman as head of 


the cabin, cook and mistress of the house- 


Pal 


hold generally, was given an opportunity 


for the display of those housewifely quali- 
her position in the family 
That 


herself equal to the task imposed 


ties upon which 


ind village chiefly she 


showed 


depende d 


upon her, is the evidence of almost all the 
old chroniclers who enjoyed her hospitality, 
and it will not be gainsaid by those of us 


who have a practical acquaintance with the 


14"*Mounds of the Mississippi Valley,”’ in 
Smithsonian Report for 1891, pp. 542 and 544. 
Du Pratz, II1.,. Chap. XXV. Dumont, “‘Memoires,” 
I., Chap. XXV.: Paris, 1753 


1SHunter, Memoirs, p. 273: London, 1824. 
Joutel, in “Hist. Coll. Louisiana,” p. 151. Adair, 


p. 101: London, 1775. 
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succulent dishes we owe to her skill and 
ingenuity. Among them, there was 
one that was in such general demand that 
it may be said to be ty pical. lo the french 


whilst among 
107 


it was known as sagamite,! 
the English it was variously termed samp 
or hominy.“* It was made of ripe corn, 
either whole, or pounded in a mortar or 
between two stones, and boiled with any 
kind of meat or fish, dried or tresh, that 
they happened to have. lf, as often oc 
curred, they had no meat, and did have an 
oil or a fat of any kind, they used it to give 


body and flavor to their sagamite!” In 
fact, fat is said to have been their “sugar” 
or sauce, and among the northern tribes it 
was eaten by itself “as we do an apple.” 
When they were in season they mixed 
pumpkins, fresh or dried, chopped up fine, 
and beans, peas and other vegetables with 
the corn. If, perchance, their corn gave 
out altogether, they substituted for it 
pounded chestnuts, acorns, wild rice or, in 
fact, anything taat would give substance 
and character to the dish.’ Sometimes 
in the spring and early summer, they used 
green corn and beans instead of dried: and 
under the name of succotash this is a fa 
vorite summer delicacy with us. We, how- 
ever, cook the vegetables b themselves, 
though formerly this was not the case, for, 
according to an old writer,’ when made 

l6Relation, 1633, p. 4: Quebec, 1858. Joutel, 
“Journal,” p. 161. Charlevoix, VI., p. 46 

17 Williams’ Key, in “Narragansett Club” Pub 
lications, I., p. 41 

18Beverly, “Virginie,” p. 243: Amsterdam, 
1707 Adair, p. 407: London, 1775 Father 
Rasle, p. 59 in Kip’s Jesuit Missions. 

19Lafitau, III., pp. 79, 81, 85: Paris, 1724 
Sagard, p. 97. Gookin, p. 150, Ist Series Mass. 
Hist. Coll. Vol. 1. 

1l0Relation, 1633, p. 4, and 1634, p. 36: Quebec, 
1858. Romans, p. 68: New York, 1776. Lafitau, 
III., p. 838: Paris, 1724. Du Pratz, II., p. 88: Paris, 
1758. 

111Capt. Smith, p. 127: Richmond, 1819. Bar- 
tram, “Observations,” p. 59: London, 1751 








with bear oil, “the fat moistens the pulse 
and renders it beyond comparison deli- 
cious.” Another way of preparing the 
green corn was to slice off the grains from 
the cob on which they grew, and knead 
them into a paste. This, we are told, can 
be done “without the addition of any liquid, 
by the milk that flows from them; and when 
it is effected, they parcel it out into cakes, 
and inclosing them in leaves place them in 
hot embers where they are soon baked," 
or else they boil them. In a burst of justi- 
hable enthusiasm the writer from whom 
much of the above account is taken adds: 
“And better flavored bread | never ate in 
any country,” a sentiment which those of 
us who know the dish will cheertully en 
dorse. Their Leindohy or bled-puant,!® 
although in great request, was not, for ob 
vious reasons, held in high esteem by the 
whites. To prepare it, they took the corn 
before it was fully ripe, and buried the ear 
in stagnant water, for two or three months, 
and until it was rotten. Then they took it 


out and boiled it with meat or fish, or ate 


it roasted in the ashes. There is nothing, 
we are told, that smells worse than this 
corn, though thev suck it as if it was sugar 
cane. So strong and offensive was the odor, 
that the old writer contessed that lh ot 
only could not eat it, but did not like to 
touch it, as the infection clung to his hands 


Gookin, p. 150, in 1st Series, Mass. Hist. Coll., 
Vol. I Father Gravier, in Shea’s Early Voy- 
ages, p. 126. Romans, p. 84: New York, 1776 
Heckwelder, p. 194: Philadelphia, 1876 

112See note 4, p. 21. Cf. Capt. Smith, p. 121. 
Gookin, p. 150. Williams’ Key, p. 90, in Rhode 
Isld. Hist. Coll., Vol. I. 

113Carver, “Travels,”” p. 263: London, 1778. Cf. 
Williams’ Key as to succotash 

114*Ibid,” p. 114: London, 1778. Cf. Adair, p. 
407. Bartram, “Observations,”” p. 59: London, 
1751 Capt. Smith, “Virginia,” p. 127: Rich- 
mond, 1819. Romans, p. 92: New York, 1776. 

15Sagard, p. 97. Lafitau, III., p. 85: Paris, 
1724. 
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for several days. Nocake or rockahominy™® 
was another favorite preparation, especially 
when away from home traveling or hunt- 
ing. To make it the ripened corn was first 
parched and then pounded into meal. In 
this shape it would keep indefinitely, and it 
was so nutritious that two or three spoon- 
fuls of it mixed with water would furnish a 
When they had 


maple sugar, they mixed it with the meal, 


man with food for a day. 


as it was considered a great improvement. 
(hey also took the corn before it was fully 
ripe, and slicing the grains from the cob, 


1 
} 


thev dried them in the sun or on a frame 


over the fire This was the ble-grolee of the 


French, and to use it, they cooked it in the 
at 
Samic Wa as their Sagamiite — 

In addition to these dishes, which are in 
the nature of broths, stews or porridges, the 
Indians made several kinds of bread of 
heir corn!’ or failing this, of chestnuts, 


other 


cet 19 


beans, acorns, sweet potatoes or any 


suitable material that could 


tl cy 
an entirel\ different process 
of thi 


d the fact that som 1S 


] 1 


s for instance the ash cake, johnny 

( e, still finds favor with us, 

. s ss that attended their 
effor eparing these dishes, the ripe 
cory led to 2 fine meal h was 
lulv s nd having been le into 
l4sWilliams’ Key in “Narragansett Club” 
publieatior I.. p. 40 New England's Pros 


Beverly 
Bartram 


pect rm. «f enn Amster 


This 


“Virginie,” p 


dam, 1707 ‘Observations,” p. 71 


Was a \ common way of preparing the corn 
though the accounts vary somewhat as to the 
condition of the corn, when used, i. e., whether 
green or ripe. Cf. Du Pratz, Il., p Paris 
1758 Romans, pp. 67, 96: New York, 1776 
Heckwelder p 195 Sagard Voyage des 


Hurons,”” p. 142 


Charlevoix, VI.. p. 46: Paris, 1744. Lafitau 
Hl.. p. 84: Paris, 172 

‘Lafitan. IIT., pp. 85, 86: Paris 1724 Capt 
Smith, p. 127 tartram, “Florida,” p. 38: Dub- 


lin, 1793 Toutel 
Champlain, [., p. 1 


137. 156 


‘Journal,” pp. 160, 176, ete 
+9 Paris. 1820 De Vries pp 
" pp 


Romans, “East and West Florida 





dough with water or, as Adair suggests, 
with bear oil, it was covered with leaves and 
baked in the ashes, or on broad stones or 
“broad earthen bottoms” placed over a fire. 
In baking loaves, and the same account will 
apply to pones, “they make a strong fire and 
when it is burned down to coals, they care- 
fully rake them off to each side, and sweep 
away the remaining ashes; then they put 
their well-kneaded bread loaf, first steeped 
in hot water, over the hearth and an earth- 
en bason above it, with the embers and coals 
a-top.” This method of baking is as clean 
and efficacious as if done in any oven, and 
the loaf cooked in this manner is said to be 
firm and very white. It is, 
told, 
tasted to any except the vitiated palate of an 


moreover, so 


we are “very wholesome and well 


purified into a perfect chrystalline oil, and 


honev with which the country abounds.’ 


Sometimes the dough is mixed with fruit, 


fresh or dried as the case mav be, and this 


makes a sort of cake of which thev are 
fond.”")= 


()f their drinks not much can be said, for 


the reason that, generally speaking, they 


had nothing but water, and curiously 
enough, thev preferred it warm and stag- 
nant." Occasionally. as we have. seen, 


thev made a milk of hickorv nuts, and thev 


9. 94. From this same author, p. 84, we learn 
that they cultivated for bread all varieties of the 
Zea Mays, likewise two varieties of guinea corn. 
Cf. Heckwelder, p. 195: Philadelphia, 1876. Sa- 
gard, p. 94 


Romans, p. 84: New York, 1776 Father 
Rasle, p. 59 Smith, “Virginia,” p. 121 Law- 
on, Carolina, p. 25: London, 1718 
IMAdair, p. 407: London, 1775. 

21Adair, p. 408: London, 1775 
iZRomans, p. 92: New York, 177 On p. 177, 


he tells us that bees are not 
country 

i2Heckwelder, p. 195. Bradbury, “Travels, 
p. 37: Liverpool, 1817. Lafitau, IIT., p. 86: Paris, 
1724. Williams’ Key, p. 121. Sagard, p. 94, and 
tome IT., p. 230: Paris, 1865 Lawson, Caro- 
lina, p. 208. Charlevoix, VI.. p. 48 


IMReverly, Virginie, p. 248: Amsterdam, 1707. 


natives of this 
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diluted and drank the broth in which their 
hominy was boiled.” They, also, drank 
the bouillon in which their meat, or the 
crushed bones of such animals as they ate, 
were cooked. The sap of the sugar maple, 
according to La Hontan,™ was also drunk, 
and it was not unusual for them when cook- 
ing “a fat bear or three or four beavers” to 
skim off the grease that rose to the top of 
the kettle, and drink it as if it were the 
sweetest “‘parochimel,’* whatever that 
may have been. That the Indians of Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere flavored their drinking 
vater with “ginger, saxiiras and other 
holesome herbs,” including honey and 
dried fruits,’ is probable enough; but that 
they drank wine whilst the grape last- 
eth, we doubt, though Gookin tells us 
that in Massachusetts they “planted or- 
hards of apples and made cider; which 
some of the worst of them are too prone to 
ibuse into drunkenness.’*! Evidently, 
vith the culture of the apple, they nad also 
learned from the whites how to manufac 


ture and drink hard cider. 


(hus far our investigations |.ave been 


almost entirely confined to the produce of 


Adair, p. 416: London, 1775. Jesuit Rela- 
tion, 1634, p. 40: Quebec, 1858. Lafitau, IIL, p. 
114: Paris, 1724. 

128Jesuit Relation, 1634, pp. 36 and 40. La 
Hontan, II., p. 99: A la Haye, 1703. Capt. Smith, 
p. 127: Richmond, 1819. Loskiel, p. 74 

127Tome II., p. 59: A la Haye, 1703. Hunter, 
p. 261. Lafitau, III., p. 143: Paris, 1724. 

2aJesuit Relation, 1634, p. 37: Quebec, 1858. 

iwCapt. Smith, “Virginia,” p. 84: Richmond, 
1819. Hunter, “Memoirs,” p. 261: London, 1824. 
Lawson, “Carolina,” p. 17. Loskiel, p. 74: Lon- 
don, 1794 

~'Thid.,”” Vol. 1, p. 84: Richmond, 1819 

131Gookin, in Ist Series, Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. 
Bis p. 151 

132Williams’ Key, p. 189. Lafitau, III., p. 3$ 
Paris, 1724. The Hurons agree among them 
selves ‘“‘to allot each family a certain compass 
of ground, so that when they arrive at the place 
they divide themselves into tribes. Each hunter 
fixes his house in the center of that ground 
which is his district”: La Hontan (English Ed.), 
Vol. Il., p. 59, London, 1703. Cf. Minnesota 
Hist. Coll., Vol. V., p. 252. La Potherie, I., p. 290, 
and ITI., p. 33. 












































their helds, and, satisfactory as this seems 
to have been, it is confessedly but a part oi 
the picture. To complete it, the canvas 
must be shifted, and then we shall see them 
in the first or lowest stage of development, 
depending upon the chase for their suppl) 
of animal food. And yet, even in hunting 
and fishing, they had made considerable ad 
vance, tor although, as we have seen, no 
one could acquire an absolute title to a 
foot of land, yet the idea of pt rsonal prop 
erty had been so far deve lope d that, as was 
the case with the fields and corn patches, 


each person could obtain a_ well-defined 


ract Or game preserve, “two, three or four 
miles in extent,’)* within which he alone 
could hunt and fish. They had also learned 
that, whilst it was possible by their indi 
vidual efforts to add materially to their 
stores of animal food, yet, for the chief sup 
ply, they must trust to the regular hunting 


and fishing excursions of the entire village, 


and to the united exertions of their neigh- 


133 


bors. In other words, the surround and 


the game drive™ had virtually taken the 
place of the still-hunt and the dead-fall, and 
he seine, the weir and the dam _ had, 


l33Lescarbot, III., p. 776: Paris, 1866. Jos- 
selyvn’s “Two Voyages,” 3d Series, Mass. Hist 
Coll., Vol. IIL, p. 296. Lawson, Carolina, p. 206 
London, 1718. Laudonniere, p. 12: Paris, 1853. 
Cabeca de Vaca, pp. 75,77. Loskiel, p. 78. Smith, 
“Virginia,” p. 133: Richmond, 1819 Father 
Marest in Kip’s Missions, p. 209 

iDu Pratz, Il., pp. 71 and 8&7 et seq.; IIl., p 
210; and I., p. 312. Lawson, “Carolina,” p. 207 
London, 1718. La Hontan, I., Chaps. X. and XI 
\ la Haye, 1708. Charlevoix, V., pp. 188, 189, 
192: Paris, 1744. Loskiel, pp. 79, et seq.: Lon- 
don, 1794. Perrot, p. 54: Paris, 1864 Smith 
“Virginia,” p. 133. Williams’ Key, p. 141 in 
Vol. I., Rhode Island Hist. Soc. Publications 
Champlain, IL, p. 334: Paris, 1830. New Eng 
land’s Prospect, p. 99 

SHariot’s Narrative, plate XIII, and text 
London, 1893. Laudonniere, p. 18. De Vries, p 
162. Loskiel, p. 95. Knight of Elvas, in Hist. 
Coll. Louisiana, part II., p. 172. Relation, 1634, 
p. 44. Lescarbot, III., p. 794. Adair, p. 403 
Beerly, “Virginie,” p. 212: Amsterdam, 1707 
Cabeca de Vaca, p. 75. Lawson, “Carolina,” p 
209: London, 1718. Sagard, Chap. XIX.: Paris, 
1865. Bureau of Ethnology, XII.. p. 549 
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] 


to a great extent, superseded the hook, the 


hand-net 


dart and the 


lo describe even a tithe of their different 


methods of hunting and fishing with the at 


tendant ceremonies, would lead us bevond 


our prescribed limits, and we content out 
selves with catling attention to the prodig 


lous quantity Of game that was sometimes 


LaKel n the course of thes« expeditions. 
Captain Smith,'* for instance, tells us that 
“thev kill 6, Ss, LQ, or 15 deer ata untin 

\ccording to ¢ abeca de \aca atew in 
dians in Texas sometimes kill trom two to 


three hundreau deer, and on One Occasion in 
\VWisconsin the Pottawotomies. “having de- 


lared war against the bears, killed in a 
upwards of tive hundred of 

el > South Carolina, we are tc ld, circa 
L750. exported 25 f@ 30.000L wort of deer 


Y and as late as LSLY-1LS20 


Sacs and Foxes, who then lived in 
stern [llino‘s and northeastern Mis 
sour ought in, among other things, as 
sult of their winter hun, 650 bear and 
~s OSt) er skins./* hes heures will Clive 
~ ‘ ( the quantities Of game that 
: e « ste Ih ¢ ir] ies ( 
le us to understa S pos 
sib] rr the Indians to ser Ip, at one 
ct. twent dee! ! ) irs. a 
1» ‘ + ‘ er S ince 
= "141 
Capt. Smith, Virginia, p. 1 Richmot 
S19 
B ham Smith's Translation, p. 109 


Father Allouez. in Shea’s Discovery and Ex 
he Mississippi. 1 71 New York 


De la Summary p. 176: London, 1760 
™M Re t. p. 126: New Haven, 1822. In 
sae ng to the Relation of th r \ iT 5 
from 15.4 » 20.000 beaver skins are said to be 
! llv exported: and Charlevoix speaking of 
the ; ffalo hunts en-deca et au-dela du 
Ml ! tel] l p. 192 on prétend qui'l ne 
revient I n parti de chasse, qui n’‘ait ainsi 
etter e® quinze cents on deux milles 
Roeufs Cf. Father Rasle, in Kip’s Mfssions, p. 
i) Relatior nO p. 2: Quebee 1858 Perrot 
p. 12¢ ! the Saulteurs in one winter, on 
Ottawa Island. killed 2.400 “Elans” or Moose 
4) Jesu Relation, 1636, p. 111. Cf. Relation 
645. 1 bY Q hee TRS 
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HOME LIFE OF THE SIOUX INDIANS. 


BARTLETT. (HUSTI 


nded 


GEORGE E 
(Cone 

But in spite of the conceit of this chief, 
\nd he 


More than once 


Is as 


he is a grand, good old man. 
brave as a lion, too. have 
they incarcerated him in the guard-house 
for boldly standing up and telling a commis 
that his 


sion of noted men from the East 


people were being imposed upon. One epi 


sode in Red ( ‘loud’s life 1s ¢ spe cially worthy 
of our consideration. 
When Dr. MeGillicuddy 


Pine Ridge, Red Cloud visited Washington. 


Was agent at 


There he made a very favorable impression 


upon the authorities, and as a token of their 
him permission to erect 


good will they gave 


a S6o00 house , all bills be Iti uarantec d by 


SS 
the Indian ofti Phe agent wrote back to 
Washington that e erection of such a 
magnificent residen m the reservation 
ld incite the je sv of ' ther In 


dians, for none of them resided 1 


rth more than a few hundred dollars, if 


that much 
Red Cloud was ver ndignant that the 
gent should intert in his ttairs, and 
en the ne ! MssloOn visited tine 
ore he laid his @ vances before the gen 
tlemen, stating among other things that the 
rs ¢ , } ¢ hi ly- 
adi a personal spite agains 1m; that 
rations had been cut short, and, in fact, gave 
t sual [1 omplaints \s soon as 
e commissiot1 gone away, the agent, 
} , ; ] - 
being somewha nettled at the censure 

+) +? } 1 } ] ] 

e committee had heaped upon him 


sent for the chief and gave him a good lec- 
This made Red Cloud 
verv angry, and he told the 
tell Dr. MeGillicuddy what he thought of 


his authority, 


interpreter to 


him: The doctor. to show 
put Red guard-house, 
, 


when the news was carried to his followers, 


Cloud in the and 


several hundred of them armed themselves, 


\genc\ 


and assembled in the 


came to the 
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council chamber. It was a very grave af 
fair, and when Dr. McGillicuddy entered 
with the chief he knew that only wisdom 
and forbearance would avert a conflict, for 
all the Indians had their guns, revolvers and 
knives. The police were present, fully arm 
ed, to assert the authority of the govern 
ment. Standing up before them all, the 
chief said that if he were discharged from 
custody, he would promise to be courteous 
and respectful in the future, but that he 
wanted his people cared for and not mal 
He said that the hundreds of young 


men present were ready to establish the jus 


treated. 


tice of their position, if necessary, with their 


lives Red Cloud further said that if he 

uld benefit his people to any great extent 

he would gladly give up his life for them 
] 


With this the council broke up amid general 


OT fecling an | Red ( lou 


returned to his 


nIT [} rent roder ] ‘ ‘ fr , 
amp he agent ordered a two-story tram 
use to be erected. which cost in the neig] 

horhood PST500 nd wl ; neadered 
orhnood Ot ¢ ) » Al lf Wil s COTISICICTOt* 


a very fine building among the Indians. 


During the Messiah craze ke 


uned loval to the government, although 
ostiles among his own people captured 
It) ind ] Is SOM lac | ( ( in) il ¢ 
m off to e B Lands from that 
np he escaped a valked back to the 
A ore earl miles s showing 
e at t f, thine 
. il = i s icss i { SLiil 
‘ Hlis son. Tac ked Clo promises t 
lie le , 
t some abih al il oh 
e1nr¢ ] t+ ’ | , 
) o it ory S at pres t ) wenty ears 
| 
Taye ( is near a peri gentieman as 
it is possibl Indian «as long as 
he clings to blanket and tr customs 


YOUNG-MAN-AFPRAID-OF-HIS-HORSES 


His Indian name is “Ta sun Ke Ko 


Kipapi hok’silan,” 


‘Bov-afraid,” ete., but at the same time 


He is now in very feeble health and may 


soon die editors. 


carries a meaning like that denoted by 
our word “junior,” as applied to a son hav- 
ing his father’s full name. He is about for- 
ty-seven years old, and is by all odds the 
best disposed Indian of any note on the en 
tire reservation. lie has alwavs” been 
friendly to the whites, taking no part in the 
troubles that have occurred between them 
and the Sioux; he has never been inclined 
to be quarrelsome or given trouble in any 


wa\ His camp is on White Clay Creek, 


about nine miles north of Pine Ridge, where 


a2. . . : vay 7 1 
he lives a quiet, peaceful life with his follow 
i 
ers tw m ‘ Ss ‘ i 
\IN-IN-TH FAC] 
Ite Maga’ju,” as his India ame goes, 
is filtv-seven vears old. He is er ed wit 
: 
wing mu eal braver mut still dian 
las ( ecsorts ( Strat 2 bal S Val 
\\ 
ire \ ictual ird hg go De mesa 
necesstit es no se ha ibout 
‘ ‘ 
ao go e ¢ t ‘ te ? thre 
ront ~ cre " ‘ 
| 
setting example to sf S 
( NID \Ss 
; 
CS ‘ e¢ 
about the age Tt nt S ‘ ( i 
‘ ¢ re _ 
2 
CIs < € ¢ Q ( ( S 
} 
} rs mcMoOrs 
i)? ”) 
= ~ ~ + 
] } 
‘ mies 1 mil ) S 
‘ on Q ‘ S 
tw thers, ( bra 
m..17 , 
Poul T ol ire ) n S Sz 
press S < t sa 
impresses One as an Indian \ » could ay 
preciate and respond in some measure to 
kind treatment; but oO, Wf il-treat oO 
ee ee Fiat oe ee 
deeming nsell insulted, would require i} 
. — wnat os al me. 
reparation and satistacti 
C Hel a feud oO { I VCaTs Stall 4 


) 9 thea 
lint 
Agency 


Dakota, in 1880. Each man had sworn vet 


with Spotted Tail, which culminate: 
killing of the latter, at Rosebud 
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geance against the other, and it was at the 
end merely a question of who shculd get the 
advantage. Crow Dog was confined in the 
jail at Deadwood for nearly three years, and 
finally discharged on the ground that the 
L'nited States court had no authority to try 
an Indian for an offense for which he made 
a settlement with the tribe to which the in 
jured party belonged. 

During the recent trouble at Pine Ridge, 


Crow [og joined the hostiles in the Bad 
lLands for nearly a month, then in company 
with Two Strike and High Hawk, returned 
peaceably to the Agency. There is related 
of him an incident which reminds one of 
noble Caesar's death. During a most ex 
citing debate, when one of the peace envoys 
Iron e Agency was endeavoring to per 
suade the hostiles to return, some excited 
oung men, brandishing war clubs and 
nives, threatened the life of Crow Dog 
Louis Shangrau was seated next to Crow 
Dog uring the tumultuous scene which 
follows n relating the incident to some 


Pine Ridge 


with 


newspaper correspond nts at 
1 fellow 


“When one voung 
a stone-headed club rushed up to Crow Dog, 


‘Kill the chief! Kill the chief! 


Louis sai 


crving out, 


the Indian leader pulled his blanket over 
his head and said to me in an undertone, 
lf lam to be murdered by my own people, 
| do not want to know what traitor struck 
the blow! It was one of the bravest things 
ever saw an Indian do.” 
SPOTTED TAIL. 
S3 ( S sa itv-seven 
ears ge at the time ol s deat! Ele 
vas f ‘ est man inthe S N mn, 
il sensible Indian who ever lived 
n e Nort st ilwavs true to the whites 
an great value to the government for 
his assistance in concluding treaties with 
s people. (General John Cook, who was 
agent at Rosebud at the time, mourned his 
ss as that of a valued personal friend. The 
gen vas often under the necessity of ap 
pealing to him for aid in settling difficulties 
perta g¢ to Agency affairs. Spotted Tail 
would address the Indians in a most intelli 
gent manner, telling them the agent was 
working for their good; that many things 
he did were not of his own volition, but were 
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necessary in carryine out the orders of the 
Indian Department; that much which seem 
ed useless or even a hardship to them was 
only a part of a scheme which was for the 
general benefit; the agent was a good man, 
and their friend, and by opposing him they 
only caused him trouble and made it all the 
harder for him to be of use to them. By 
such means he suppressed many incipient 
troubles, which, under less skillful manage 
ment, would have assumed alarming pro 
portions. Spotted Tail had a mind of un 
usual clearness; he was shrewd, logical and 
readily saw the force of an agreement. At 
the same time, sophistry was thrown away 
on him; he could readily detect a flaw in 
reasoning and was quick to point it out 
[nere was nothing little-minded or mean 
about him. He was upright and honorable 
to the last degree; his credit was good at the 
traders’ stores for any amount he chose to 
purchase, and he always paid his bills in full 
at the appointed time. In short, he was one 
of the wisest and best of Indians; his coun- 
sels were always attentively listened to, and 
his commands or suggestions obeved with 
out question. He was ever ready to use his 
influence on behalf of the government offi 
cials, and was never known to harm a white 
man; on the contrary, 
many 


he gave assistance to 
who stood in need of it. Especially 
was this the case during the latter vears of 


his life. 


hese Indian chiefs with one or two ex 
ceptions are now living upon the various 
\gencies apparently contented with their 
condition. Recently a large number of 


them left for the East and held a council 


vith the authorities at Washington 
Chose at Pine Ridge who were foremost 
in the Ghost Dance are deserving of men 


tion, as they are all more or less 


men of 
prominence, and when the older chiefs have 
will be the leaders of the Sioux. They 

are High Hawk, Yellow Hair, Good Boy. 
ig Thunder, Spotted Eagle, 
Bear-Comes-Back-and-Lays-Down, Hol 
Short Bull (recognized 


low-Horned Bear, 
Dancers), Little (who 


died, 


Rig Road, | 


leader of the Ghost 
started the trouble at Pine Ridge), and two 
rising young men, George Beef Lights and 
Itonkansan (The Weasel) 
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EDITORIAL. Phe higher motive in this work ts the ra- 


me tional interpretation of the purposes and 
Dr. Damiel Gs. brinton 


has begun a course ae — 
; ; es ee ; signihicance Of these remains, and, DV accu 
of six lectures on the “Religions ot Primitive : + ae 
mulation Of data, and enlightened methods 


Peoples.” These are given at the various 
istern educational centers. At the close — a Se ee ee en ree 
f the course, they will be published by G.  87@V€" Styphs, the ile history, aspirations, 
’ Putnam's Sons, as Vol. Il of the series, physical and ps characteristics of their 
authors 


he American Lectures on the History of 





eee lield explorers of all classes should 
= ] Y ? 

llistoric, comparative a psvchologi ' ' — oa _ ™ 

+} } ‘ + ] : ¢ ini ~ t © Mfr th ible 7 e] . te 

hods of studving religions at reated aCe 
" ‘ ; sat ’ ; + } } " ] 
IX wions a4©re considered ‘ nceluding all = e ~ . weve , an bos si 
' \yr ] ry ] + } ' rt + 
superstitions and not as « ft to any \mi “ esi = Sen 
] m 1 ] ‘ 
particular belief or morals ‘tribe devoid Syste! ed until the entire field of prehis 
f religion is known. Dreams and visions ric Ccarthh Wo! a accuratel 
| } } 
t ) ? cr ft ‘ two wer 
sometimes brought on by fasting and other nappt marking the loca an I 
, 
rites, “life and deat! hight d darkness ind giving complete deseript = otf enel 
) | ] 
are among the greatest suggestive stimull doeei epuicnre at Gerensive cm 
, ° . her hie Pe | } ¢ 
if religious feelings bankment. W this ultimate yect in 
Relizious expression to the God or Gods view, dlagral emaimmns s ite Y 
. ° . le ] tine t t or 4] } tr} 
is in the form of prayer, pr. ‘se, ete.; to men = TA aise SEN cographical distr 
- 1 ' } rnc lati t . t t na 
in the form of prophecy, the taboo, inspira bution, a relaulons tO & Ome! to 
; t rm fer reat!) ] ’ syne ' ] 
ion. et Cll poLerapl Cal s Ti) ( nes s Pp rit 
1 9 ] +] +1 o- 
No objects are worships as such, but mente I lute detalls Of eir construc- 
} tol Ss ct ns ’ rientat . ] ¢ _ 
the primitive man sees deeper than the n, as dim ( ms, Ori ition, eley mn 
, , 

ol Xeligio s feel S i\ been thre ICOTp cr I ite is am ‘ 1 
basis ot the secret Se c1eties il thei range t | 1 terials t . ct cl 
bysyy ’ ’ ] ‘ seri ~ ) ill ‘ lays ‘ S t t 
Sfinriars eerete i iW - j Custom Pi} il 

‘ . ] +. ‘ , , 
ete lof which o cupv su Y important PCLALLV' yOositioONns 
= —_—* ro» oe 1} ores stuael f ¢] ied ¢ ¢ = 
place } e Study ot races. H. 1.8 e magi 1de OF > Bf ds Pldces 
-— S ] \« ( t « i) 1 ) ol t ‘ 
Phe ippre of the muilde seasons ot the ndiy ] It ma be pr ed | ‘ 1) 
’ ] > ; | , 
‘ tT } eS to ort s ~ erat ? \ iis < ( ( 
] + 1] } } } 
lectors, who will soon resut their archae ( ceneral rnmet 
gy p 
ological field work. 1 ‘ce oreater viol , es 
logical field work, to exercise greater vig expense \nd it may so be done 1 urs 
los } " ' ’ 
lance in care in their ops 1S to of time et eet ficte nro 
broa their labors and make thi more hed] , 
g 
comprehensive; and endeavor to attain re ee eee ot ‘ ee, ee ee 
gging | cla 
sults of substantial value to science as well ; ;, 
as to themselves lo advance the cause in , i : : 
. 3 moins i Ve « 1 MuIrselvVes Its 1m bp per 
which we are enlisted, more is wanted than a 
sonal or rite ettorts 


simply the collection of “Indian relics” as 


curiosities, and the ruthless destruction of \ few verv creditable attempts have been 


mounds for the sole purpose of securing already made by able enthusiasts to map the 


their buried contents ancient earthen monuments, now rapidly 
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disappearing, of certam cir umsceribed dis 


tricts: as, for instance, the fine plats drawn 
1y the late Dr. Lapham, of Wisconsin, of 
e cihg mounds ot his stat and the ex- 
cellent delineations of many of the Ohio 
Is by Mr. E. G. Squire. Dr. John J. 
Ik ‘atrick, of Belleville, Hlinois, now de 
I several vears devoted a part ol 
< mer woth compet tengineersal 
: . expense, in surveving 
e¢ m of SIXxt i mounds in the 
» Ce nvrat 
rit ( tT 
= $ the Misso 
~ < ' 
() “Tt \re ‘ 
Hi - v's Mu- 
, ‘ a that 
expense 1 undertaking 
the lab I ears 
t } y ’ cy T ‘ 
J 
t len S.1f< 
t I tergla 
' — 
’ ele 
7 
\ s of Amet 
‘ me to establis 
- tion. claiming the dis 
ly shaped stones in gravels 
e product of glacial action 
Dy f their pothesis of man’s 
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existence on this continent prior to its gen- 


eral glaciation The discussion of this 


uestion is largely in the domain of Geol 


ogv; but vet, its final solution will mater- 
ially affect the verv basis of the science of 
Archaeology. The evidences, to this time, 


produced by adherents of the belief that 


man was here before the ice perior 
earded as insufficient; and science has ren 


dered the Scotch verdict of “not proven.” 


But thoug! it seems apparent that the stone 
irt remains of thi \merican aborigines 
epresent a single ilture stage only, it 
nevertheless wall be ell to servers to 
patiently scruti ncient moraines, dritt 
eposits caverns for traces ten 
porary m 

\Ve wo coll env ] to the mor 

iph ot { redet Starr, I ) 
1 this number « \nt on “A 


ts mntrinsic merit | t ils » t tler a sug 
? ‘ 4 
erestion explanat ot ey S ce ot sin 
, 
levy ST TIlE? < cyt ‘ ’ rr < ve ’ 7? 
mounds the \flississipt 
, , 
t must be ‘ d tha scs of 
] 1 
il ‘ S . per 1 tes ¢ graved 
+ ] , 
th figures almost or il wit 
, . , 
some ot . 1 es t Ik ) iten 
tral An - « unde re 
eT lit t rs tirel too ew 
; , : 
ie al . ime af . Mr 
ly < of , <t ther ner Or 
e 
as 
thy ; . : i the same 
\T . 
| ev surely 
( \\ S to doubt 
: ‘ 
eir Mi tr \merican origin 


esence in our territory is, not that 


t] ere manufactured here and represent 

culture of this region at any 
period but that the. were import- 
ed is were the Ohio Llama, the 
plendid obsidian blades of the Hope- 
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and other rare toreign prod 
wts occasionally found in our mound de 


} 


posits; coming to our Indians either as re 


well mound, 


prisals In wartare, Or as propitiatory ofter 


s by southern visitors, or acquired in the 


course of trade and barter. 


Fames, N. Y., Mr. 


James 


West 


from 
\ngus writes us in terms highly compli 
mentary of this periodical, for which we feel 
protound grateful. He has for many 
ears collected and studied Indian relics 
. , 
vit terest in this pursuit st unabated 
oO in the sevent eight ca ! S age 
ihe good Op On al KIT Ss Of su 


mo 


very cncouraging 


In the Januarv number of this periodical 

1 correspondent residing on erica Island 

‘ I pondent residing rida iSiand, 
; 

San Juan county, Washington, mentioned 


the exhumation from an old shell mound, 
i human skeleton and that 


that no doubt had been’ buried 


her Last fall when grading a road 
Bluffs, in ¢ 


il ass 


Sangamon 


county, Ilhonis, the plow invaded one ot 
] 


] ] ] ] ] 
the mérous small sepu ral mounds 
} t ¢ ] } } that 
that crown the peaks and ridges ot la 
+ ] ‘ ‘ ’ 1 
beautiful region and threw it the skel 
tons « 1 d dog, whi appa 
ent! ul been together « sig to that 
earthet mb to bear eacl er company 
| 1 
in t t 1 resurrection [he skeletons 
in both these instances were in the last 
. eA a aah tie hatin | 
Stages of decay, Dut their inte ‘ is D 
Indians subsequent to their contact wit 
; ‘ + } ] 
Europeans » instance of the burial of 
“3 Sail she Tassos 1 Roe ane 
entire animals an bodies b re 
columbian aborigines is recorded ne 
P | } 1 . Tv eT 1 ¢hy 
cel ndians, however, often practiced th 


interring with the dead 


all of 


mortuary custom, 


individuals of distinction their be 


including favorite horses and 


longings, 


dogs \ conspicuous instance of this cus 
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tom is given by Catlin in the burial of the 


(maha chief, black Bird, whose dead body 


| ] 1 1 
was placed astride of his war horse, on a 


overlooking the Mussouri 


ylutt 


promi nt 


' : a 
river, and enclosing both man and horse 
in an immense mound l'rom these, and 
as aia a ' to | 
I ( (-l ] { OoscrTva TIS, s i) ¢ 
inferred that the prehistoric Indian had no 
domes ' le ; ed 
to tame the wolf and transtorm | nto a 
~ piel ( s¢ 1d 
dla i ‘ =lLndary Vie - ‘ ] a if- 
, 
tere ) d 
] ’ ~ ~ ~ t 
I 
ay ‘ : ! t} 
| ¢ c 
Ss ; “ < 
1 I reve ls CW 
} &.S 


BOOK REVIEWS, 


) ' : 
Prehistoric Kuins of Copan, H s. A 
) ’ 9 le ¢ rt ; } - ' tions 
iE rehniimns< i] LCD Ol ‘ X] a I 
b thre \] iW Os c (am 
] \1 - 
Dridee ss ISOT-1TSt5 rlishie by 
the Mus 
\ 1 
V «i ~ \ 
prior Psu ‘ . : ts ng 
st ' < F ‘ ved 
all ove ( I v . ul 
< olyy t ters < ‘ co 
a | i 
( tar Ss] s n 
, ‘ , ~~ ] ~ ? ¢ 


the State Hlon . . S 
ve ( Tie ee 1 
larians 9 t the a, 

but fe maine , 9 onitude 
7 ’ , ’ ] ’ ? 

of the ere e Ss 5 

ee ; — “ , 

mony of ancient vrandeur and the skill and 
oe . ; 

culture of it; dusky builders; or formed any 

approximate conception of the grotesque 
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iblv recorded distances, lengths and dimen 


mystical records portrayed on 
those eiant stones. until they were visited sions in plain English miles, yards, feet and 
above incl 


pamphlet is an admirable specimen of high 


ies. The mechanical execution of this 


Stephens in the year 


na the report of his observations, 
| 1841. awakened tartlinge in perfection of the printing art, but its illus 
uublished in , awakened a startling in 

trations, chiefly photogravures, though 


terest in all « lasses. E 
truthful and accurate, are inferior to the 


] 


Since then Copan has 
(‘atherwood in 


wen visited by ; 
superb drawings of Ired 


rent travelers, but no system von 
Stephen's books. We learn from this valu- 


t ind survey of 1ts ruins was : ; 
ible report of the Peabody Aluseum that 
att ntil ISS5, when Alfred P ; 
the Copan ruins are scattered over a level 
Mauds ‘ visited them and , , : . 
| 2 pees valley, seven miles in length by three in 
MoUs careful in width, hemmed in by mountains all around. 





lain is bisected by the tor 


ther antiquities his enclosed pial 


these s 
\ rn uous channel of the Copan river, and, when 
‘ a f eaneral red “ed th laro _— 
st ( ity OF several qiscovered, Was coveres With large trees 
\ S 4 ston, Ne York and nd an undergrowth of compact tropical 
the Peabs Museum of Ftl shrubbery. Centrally located, on the banks 
, . ahiles quip and send Ot the stream, ts the principal part of the 
to Honduras each successive season in @ncient city, covering many acres with frag- 
he safely prosecuted in mentary walls, artificial stone-encased 
P ISL to ISOS inclusive mounds and terraces, interspersed with 
, sae to Continue and exhanst sculptured figures and remains of great 
asa , Mr.Mauds- temples and various stone edifices, all jum 
e entitled monocrap a bled together in such irregular and im 
. ee penetrable confusion as to defy all attempts 
it i . ‘ : , . 
‘ee t reduction to anv definite order of design, 
= the vn rules t are tecture VO entire 
1 ne is vet standing, al but few walls 
a Rta more than a vard or two in heiwht. Of 
the twenty-three known “Stellae,” or sculp 
. - ts. al therareliae- 
tured monolithic monuments that have 
~ m=fie | TT 1 ! tl ’ 
’ +} r1001 +} Tr Of ol jl. vwrsct f . 
, . , \ } ese Tu Ss ther WOTlLI-WiIche lame, 
i tas assigned thie 
as ‘ ; baie] but six are now in their original erect posi 
‘i 4 it it TPrail is Dee! alt 
; , tion, ten to twelve feet high, three feet in 
, "width and two in thickness. The others are 
; 7? | gr.selule | , . ] yr) 
’ ( , ri «i 4 Call altiti Ut? ' ’ ° 
fallen, and several of them broken in several 
| those vast and |. 
| pieces 
. M to their credit, 7” trati tl v col : 
he prostration of these heavy columns, 
im r exact measurements, they Nave and almost total destruction of the massive 
sp ( liction ot e outlandish = stone structures and gigantic walls, can 
t | S ver sens scarcely be cue altogethe r to the gnawing 
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tooth of time and turbulence of the ele 


ments; severe and repeated seismic dis- 


turbances mav have been among the causes 


# devastation that wrought this stupend 


is ruin Copan was probably the seat 


mpire of the early Mavas lhe natives 


that region have a tradition 


it is built b ereat wel ) mie 
I igrea Cal 
t } from ft 1 rt} nd w rer 1 wy 
cre ol ‘ Tth, and Who elygned, im 
] ; ] 
eorgeous splence te mat ears ana 
] } } ] 
then l il Ss people, deserts the Valle 
’ return t the countt ire) ence 


_ } ’ ] ] ' ; 
‘ itpic Lilie Val CICSS i ’ es 
Serio) s CO) ~ cl t a] 
] 7p } 
All evaic es of the shatter ples 
' , ‘ , 
ind palaces Of the Vast ruins esta S YO 
ly t ‘ ticnit f ( ' oct 
sIVel eC Preat alliqui ( pa tne 
‘ , '? , , 1] , 
re the belt i twas abandons hong 
} | 
betore the first toundations ot [t’alenque o1 
| re  & SNY \ 


lne thirteenth annual report ol the l’ea 


body Museum refers to Mr. ke. \ olk’s work 


ino) ial terrac ] cr t] Delaw “ee oT] r 
In giactal terraces along tik claWwa®re TIVer, 
‘ 1 

Vew Jerse an has continued his ex 


plorations for several years, and as the sub 


ecto ela iln in has been m h discussed 
his servat ms are ot Spec il nterest ro 
Cs 11 1 Sau < 

lhis researc! by Nl Volk has con 
firmed the opinion ich several archaeolo 
gists and geologists have held, namely, that 
stones chippes Vy han a&re 2) ‘ 1) Othe 
glacial deposits of the Delaware vall 
Prot Wright, trom personal observati nm 


on the spot where Mr. Volk is exploring, 


regards the evidence furnished this ex 
lorati ’ mo “oy lu ' ] +} wret 
ploration as provin conclusivel\ c¢ CNXIst 


ence of glacial man in America. 

The Peabody Museum, having run shor 
of funds, Mr. Volk is now investigating for 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 


vw 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


! SHVCCl 

, 
Dear Sir Lr) thie 1 sin ol n re 
ipel } ri ‘ ~ ) | 


in the January number of he Anti 


ttempt drilling wit ; © aind 

- 1TT1¢ ~ ‘> 
s I Cs + > re 
‘ cle 1) 
I 
hol | ‘ ‘ +1 

; re 

\¢ \¢ st t ~ t Sor 
( subst e¢ ol sup 
. £ the 
. s ‘ ol page isl uv to 
Do ge OS2 ow. fs it 
arilis are Ol jJaspel ut as a turther 
r | would s S points could be 
{ > «al TEVOLV« betwee { inds 
mMparative safety; to the strap drill 
points would require elicate Manipu 
wiv it he irdert i \\ a r ili- 
d clav bevond a depth ot one-half or 


fourths of an incl With the bow drill 


no } | or ' ' } 
a gel Ot Dreaning ( po s s ore 
than with the strap ril \\ it Line 
17 | 
ciriii thie angel \ ure ( st, 


It ani ept stone | iuestion 
, a | ; ] 

Ives itself larg ( cl of 

ition. for eve the slightest 

g ol thie p t tire G < il) 

t creases In ] Vt 

. ] o ‘ 

ot the revolut s t i 

1 pump dri In pro} t the 

T I the ¢ | sc as 1 i crcl 

} 1] 3} 
long, slender drill b S ) 
tended for boring the softest mater 
: , 

t it must alwavs be | mind 
] } 1.) 

eT pri tive t ) Was pr ipl em 

ma iferent wavs 
Png P . 
repeat 1 \ CMD! ( t eT s ') 


ipport the shaft as a point, to all the drills, 
. wwe saat scel eart eens leestee 
nning Ww bristles a T ig 


Verv Truly, etce., J. D. McGuire. 


— ne cee et 


eis 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES. WC. Zimmert 





Citrus County, and an arehieologist of 
Ni Yor pers fre note, has just reached this plac trom 
i Nihr San Cartos Bav Islands south of Ft. 
\ | ‘ s 
, Myers, where With a number of Trbenas, 
I Pgs Peer Camiprg ana i uy 
Ori cone « 1 elnnds Zimmerman “tied 
t relies is ~ x ait sent out 
| v ( rist ’ r ( unibus trom Cuba, when 
{ ' 
; } ’ ! it « we \ rwous (, \ rot t it 
, a pret iu 
, \ ~ ‘ 
‘ 


! ina ! 
~ zit \\ ~ 1 at 
\tter on tt vering Sol gy hard 
= struel ! I doit Was 
jt i = | urn I 

| r «digg i! three more 
athe rmor, Zimmern pried open 
' ‘ tl I sy - i trial Wils 

re ‘ ‘ - - tit -ull 
— ‘ ) dj ‘ \ is ‘ 1 coli- 

ss t When t r suits of 
. . . | r swords mad olede 

| Horston Ha is ils d near the armored skeletons 

i ‘ = ‘ The ! i] | | - ( =. USI L\ 
( = ( ! ! re \ rt BHM) \ \ Unaerolisses ind 

\| - = i N - st ! t tidses britiqpue patter il ow the 

] ] = -~ a ! ~ = Vi isd ue at «lait 

e t ! t LeMMr A Lo. wer tise uhearthed 

1) N n Ir. \ vr Bb ! =< (After digg uy some time a Lherifon 

1) «hy exs nd Mr. Gerard Fowke Wis u irthed, whieh proved mieore 
=f guished Oly aretha Vist. whe teresting Int Ss box Was Tound a por- 
! that probably Prof. Horstord was trait of a benutitul woman. parted on 
ave found, bv exenvatl ir rorv. a thbeada on dated 1497. on wl eh 
( ridg nf tpath ame races of a Was the raised figul of © Ummus., and & 

( of which was certainly not roll of parchment covered with writing 


Indians, nor of French or Zimmerman, whe is a tine linguist, saw 


| - prererpole It ismore than possible, That the parchment Was a etter trom 
~ that these Constructions were the ( olumbus to Velasquez, and related toan 
Norsemet! Far earlier that expldition whieh the latter was to lend 


. re t (hhithese records whictl from Cuba to explore the coasts of Florida. 
rarded by seholars as authentie, a The letter was one of instruction, and 
( Th visited Mexie und found was signed by Columbus as Governor of 
thy suddhist eities Cuba Zimmerman thinks that the Velas- 
quez expedition was wrecked near San 
Carlos, and the sailors, being afraid to 
venture Inland because of the aborigines, 
settled on the island, where thev remained 
\! xtreme nteresting articie has ape- till they perished 
penared inthe Atlanta Conmstitut . giving Zimmerman has with him the suits of 


the te Wing tucts: armor, the pare hier tand other relies 





